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AUKECAN 


INURSERIES 


NEW AND RARE 
HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 
inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of 
Colorado, three inches to six feet high; Abies 
concolor, a limited stock of fine specimens, 
six to nine inches high. Also a large stock 
of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. The above are all perfectly hardy in 
New England and on the Western Prairies. 


Also, the largeststock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest TREE SEEDLINGS, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 

Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 

European Larch, Black Walnut, etc., etc. 

Waukegan is on the C, & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Flower Pots. 








We give special attention to private trade, and keep 
always on hand a large and selected stock of perfectly 
made Pots, as follows : 


Hand-made, old pattern, from 4-inch to 24-inch inclusive. 
Machine-made, from 2-inch to 4 ich old patter, sbaight sides. 
“Standards,” from 13-inch to [2-inch inclusive. 

Distance should not prevent private trade from using 
the best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 


very low and breakage nominal. Correspondence so- 
licited. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


The Gill Engraving Co., 


39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


PHOTO- ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 


Cuts from Photographs, Pen and ink and 
Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Etc., by Zinc 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Half-Tone. 


NITED STATES 
NURSERIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
delivery. Send your orders in 
early, or write for Catalogue. 


Respectfully, 
PITCHER & MANDA. 


















HARDY PLANTS. 
Descriptive Catalogue of 100 will be 
ai a 


H. MEYERS, 
Lock Drawer E,—tate Woorsos & Co.—Pagsaic, N. J. 


Six days earlier than 
any variety terted atthe 
Agricu't’l Ex. Grounds 
at Geneva, N. Y. Color 
greenish white: pulp 
tender, sweet and de- 
Hicious. The onl 


grape 
that ranks first borh in 
earliness and quality. 

Each vine sealed with 

registered trade- 

: mark label. Send tor 

circulars caving Luci ¢ information. Agents wented 
Address STEPHEN HLOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
‘To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
Tea. A TRIAL ORDEK 
of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpow- 
der, Young Hyson, Mixed, English 
Breakfast, or Sun Sun Chop, sent 
by mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 
particular and state what kind of Tea you want. Great- 
est inducement ever offered to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full i - 
ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 









‘an be thoroughly relied 
on to produce a fine crop 
of the best Mush- 
reoms. Our stocks are 
the largest and freshest 
in the country. Quality 

teed the BEST IN 
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your money on dou 1 

uality, when you can get 

best at a price t 
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. at reck-bottom prices 
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feet by 4. Special prices for LARGER quantities. 


John Gardiner & Co., Piitadciphin, Penna: 
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United States 
Mutual 


Association 


by its justice and liberality has won 
such a degree of popularity that it is 
to-day the largest organization fur- 
nishing Accident Insurance. 


$100,000 Emergency Fund. 


$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


reakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
== has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAstILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


BOOK HOLDERS. 


THE Most PeRFect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


Folding and Adjustable Tables. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E. 19th St., N.Y. 















OLp FASHIONED 
GARDENS. 






Designed and planted with hardy 
material. 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH, 
62 DErvoNSHIRE STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





THE GARRETT PICKET AND 
WIRE FENCE MACHINE 
Weaves tothe posts, A universal 
favorite. Thousands in use, Guar- 
anteed. Freight paid. Agents 
are reporting big sales. Machines, 
Wire, etc., at wholesale direct 

from fac’ to Farmers. 
Catalogue . Address the man- 
ufacturer. &, ’ 


H. GA 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


Garden and Forest. 


Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 155) 
will be the following articles : 
Recent Botanical Discoveries in 
China. 
By W. Bottinc Hems.ey. 











The “ Elysee,” Musee des monu- 
ments frangais, Paris.  (llus- 
trated.) 

By Mrs. S. Van RENSSELAER. 


Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa. 
By Prorgssor SARGENT. 


Insect Enemies of the Pitch Pine. 
By Mrs. Mary Treat. 


The will contain a view in the Elysée, after 
Leaman of Clethra alnifolia, var. tomen- 


Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. | tosa, from a dra by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 
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The Adirondack Reservation. 


HE meeting held in the Museum of Natural History 
ten days ago at the call of the State Forestry Associ- 
ation surpassed in numbers and earnestness any simi- 
lar gathering heretofore held in this city or state. This 
evidence of a strong and growing popular sentiment is 
gratifying, because it is the only power which can compel 
appropriate forest-legislation or enforce forest-laws after 
they are enacted. The people are slowly learning that 
they have in their forests a possession of inestimable value, 
and they are awakening to the truth that their preservation 
is essential to the national well-being. They are begin- 
ning to realize, too, what all experience has proved, that 
forests in private hands are certain to deteriorate even in 
countries where their value is recognized, where the proper 
methods of managing them are understood and where men 
schooled and skilled in the practice of forestry can be 
secured to take charge of them. If the remnant of the 
North Woods which still stands is to continue to do the 
beneficent work of preserving the streams that flow out of 
them, and ministering to the health, comfort and pros- 
perity of our citizens, the state must ultimately take charge 
of them. The state, with its continuous life, its compre- 
hensive concern for the good of all, its ample capital, its 
purpose which can be held steady from generation to gen- 
eration, can alone be trusted to administer this property to 
the highest advantage of the community. 

But how and when, and within what limits, the state 
shall acquire the fee of these forests, are questions of expe- 
diency which need ample discussion. The State Commis- 
sion have prepared one or more bills for the establishment 
of a park, which we have not seen at this writing. The 
State Forestry Association are preparing other bills. Cer- 
tain clubs are advocating still further legislation. It is not 
intended here to examine these proposed measures or to 
pass judgment on any of their provisions, but simply to 
say that in many particulars these provisions clash, and 
they cannot all be right. Whether the state is to buy the 
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entire tract at once and outright, or to invite clubs and 
individual owners to retain their proprietorship under such 
conditions of management as it provides for its own forests ; 
whether it is to buy land and leave the privilege of cutting 
timber to lumbermen or to work the woods itself and make 
the profit on its forest-products offset the interest on the 
bonds issued for the purchase of the park; whether rail- 
roads are to be stringently prohibited from entering the 
reservation or admitted under restrictions; all these and 
a hundred more questions must be faced. Meanwhile, as 
the demand for the park grows stronger, the owners are 
raising prices, and a million dollars of purchase-money 
will buy only a tithe of the land it would have bought 
twenty years ago. 

Some manifestations at Albany are not such,as to en- 
courage the hope that an immediate or satisfactory adjust- 
ment of these important matters is probable. TheState Com- 
mission has been charged with inefficiency and with subordi- 
nating public interests to personalends. On the other hand, 
the Governor, who appointed the Commission, is said to be 
plotting to undermine its influence for political purposes. 
Let us hope that both charges will be proved baseless. 
But, while there is investigation and recrimination, confi- 
dence languishes. Before great sums of money are appro- 
priated there should be absolute faith in the integrity, the 
public spirit and the business capacity of the agents who are 
to use it. It is a good time now for the people of the state 
to let their representatives know that they are expected to 
give their best thought to these problems and make some 
genuine progress, even if it is slow. If but few steps are 
taken, let them be made in the right direction—steps which 
will not need to be retraced. 

One thing, at least, our legislators should bear in mind. 
The state should show itself competent to take care of the 
lands it already possesses while it is preparing to acquire more. 
Not another week should be allowed to pass without the 
enactment of a measure to prohibit the construction of any 
railroad across the state lands. The building of any dam 
which may cause the overflowing of state land should be 
forbidden with equal promptness. When these laws are 
passed and more stringent measures are taken against fires 
and trespasses upon its own lands, the state can ask with 
greater assurance for the enlargement of its property. 


Or the extravagant methods which prevail in the United 
States none certainly exceeds in extravagance that under 
which the turpentine industry of the south is conducted ; 
and there is no business connected with the products of 
the soil which yields so little return in proportion to the 
destruction of material involved. Mr. W.G. Cooper, in 
discussing in a recent issue of the Soushern Lumberman 
the forest-wealth of the state of Georgia, calls attention 
again in a forcible manner to the lamentable results which 
have always followed the manufacture of turpentine in this 
country. The Pine-forests of Georgia once represented 
fabulous wealth ; they were not surpassed by those of any 
other region, and could they have been wisely husbanded 
would have made Georgia one of the richest states in the 
Union. Mr. Cooper estimates that of the $400,000,000 
worth of pine now standing in them, forty per cent., or 
$160,000,000 worth, have been killed by the turpentine- 
farmers, as the men are called who tap the Pine-trees. 
There are, it is said, stills enough in operation in the state 
to use up the remainder of the timber in seven years; and 
yet all that is paid for the privilege of destroying the value 
of the trees is seventy-five cents to a dollar an acre, or 
$5,000,000 for the destruction of forests which in fifteen 
years of good management might, it is safe to say, pro- 
duce $150,000,000 worth of lumber and naval stores with- 
out seriously diminishing their productiveness. The men 
who carry on the turpentine industry do more damage 
than the lumbermen. The latter leave small trees, gen- 
erally all those which do not measure ten inches across on 
the stump. The turpentine-farmers, however, take every- 
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thing they see, big and little, and once the resinous sur- 
face of the tree is exposed, fire is almost certain to finish 
the damage the axe of the turpentine-farmer has com- 
menced. 

It appears from a recent investigation made of the area 
and condition of the Georgia Pine-forests that 266 turpen- 
tine stills are in operation in the state. The farms necessary 
to supply one still will use up 15,000 acres of timber in 
three years, and it is believed, at the present rate of opera- 
tion, that the Georgia Pine-forests would be ruined in 
twelve years even if a single acre had not already been 
boxed. But as four-tenths of the trees have been boxed, 
seven years, at the present rate the destruction is going 
on, will steal away, Mr. Cooper believes, the life of every 
Pine-tree in Georgia. It is only necessary to examine the 
condition of the Pine-forests in eastern North Carolina, 
where the turpentine industry was first established and has 
thus been longest practiced, to realize the effect it has on 
our forests, and the soundness of Mr. Cooper’s views. Wil- 
mington, which was once the most important shipping- 
point in the world for naval stores and the principal ship- 
ping-point for southern hard pine, has now lost entirely its 
commercial importance as a point of distributien for for- 
est-products, the North Carolina Pine-forests being no 
longer a considerable or even an important factor in the 
country’s supply. 


THE erection of the Battle Monument to be placed at West 
Point near the verge of the beautiful bluff.whence one 
looks northward upon the river, has been entrusted to Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, of this city, after a competition, in 
which the judges were Mr. R. M. Hunt, of New York, and 
Mr. Arthur Rotch, of Boston, architects, and Mr. St. Gaudens, 
sculptor. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, in the memoran- 
dum presented with their drawing, said : 

“In preparing the design, we have most carefully considered 
the object of the monument and the site which it 1s to occupy. 

‘‘ We believe the monument should be first and foremost a 
martial one, distinctive in its character and impressive in its 
design. The beauty of its site and the surroundings seem to 
us to preclude any bylky or massive treatment, and to suggest 
rather a treatment where the impression should be produced 
by height supported by a base which should not interfere with 
graceful and artistic treatment. For this reason, we have 
adopted as the feature of our design a single monolithic shaft 
treated in the shape of a memorial column or column of vic- 
tory. This form seems to us to be more distinctively martial 
than any other, and in this form we believe it is possible to 
obtain impressiveness and dignity without a sacrifice of grace, 
at the same time preserving a distinctively architectural and 
monumental character. We lay great stress upon these two 
points—namely, the necessity of giving the monument a mar- 
tial character and the relation of the monument to its site. In 
our design we have had these two points continually in mind 
with results which you must judge. The shaft is a monolith 
of polished granite forty-six feet high and five feet six inches 
in diameter. To the best of our belief it would be the largest 
polished shaft in the world. It is proposed to surmount it with 
a figure of Victory and surround it by eagles—a distinct 
mark of its national character. Theshaft rests upon a circular 
base surrounded by = of steps, giving the greatest dignity 
possible to the base. The materials are the most enduring— 
granite and bronze. 

“The estimate for the cost of the monumentassumes an ex- 
penditure of $50,000 in addition to the value—$5,ooo—of cer- 
tain bronze cannon donated for the purpose by the Goverment. 
It is hoped that the monument will be completed during the 
course of the coming summer.” 

The other competitors were Messrs. Babb, Cook & Wil- 
lard, of New York, whose design showed a Doric column of 
polished granite, surmounted by a bronze figure, and set upon 
a raised platform with exedras on two opposite sides ; Mr. W. 
R. Emerson, of Boston, who proposed a triumphal arch of 
white marble, flanked by a colonnade, and resting on a plat- 
form; and Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, of New York, who 
again proposed a columnar shaft. Their memorandum said 
(and the point they raise is worth noting in view of the very 
lofty proportions of the column designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White): “In our opinion, on the site chosen, with 
no background other than the sky and distant scenery, what- 
ever the character of the monument may be, its seeming pro- 
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portions will so change—apparently lessening in diameter 
without lowering in height—that it will need some kind of 
decorative background between it and the landscape. More- 
over, while the height of a classic column of such an order as 
we have studied, if introduced into a building, should be equal 
to nine diameters, we are persuaded that, standing by itself, it 
should have seven and a half diameters, and this fact is illus- 
trated in many examples, conspicuously in the Column of 
Trajan, in Rome, and in the Columns Vendome and La Bas- 
tille, in Paris. To illustrate further the principle of having 
something between the monument and the landscape: a monu- 
ment in a public square, amid buildings or other surroundings, 
reveals its true proportions and looks better than it would in a 
large park. We have, therefore, suggested a decorative 
colonnade as shown on plans. The shafts of the columns 
and piers, as also the friezes of this colonnade, would give the 
space asked for in the programme, to receive the names of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers who fell in the war.” 


Dahlias in Mexico. 


H EEDING the suggestion of an English botanist, I gave, on 

my latest journey in Mexico, the home of the Dahlia, 
special attention to this genus, and for the effort was well re- 
warded as usual. Two new species were brought to light to 
be added to the half-dozen already known and in the hands of 
cultivators. These are Dahlia pubescens and D. dissecta of 
Watson. 

D. pubescens was found on calcareous bluffs of prairies bor- 
dering the valleys of small streams in the state of Mexico and 
to the north of Toluca. The plant struck me at first sight as 
very distinct in habit from the species I had frequently encoun- 
tered, the parents of most of our garden varieties ; for it is 
smaller, only one and a half to two feet high, and more strict, 
the leaves, pinnately parted with narrower and more numer- 
ous divisions, being, like the fewer branches, moreerect. This 
strict appearance is further increased by the flowers being 
held vertically by erect peduncles. The flowers are two or 
three inches broad, with a yellow disc surrounded by about 
eight rays, which are purple, with lines of deeper color, but 
change with age to light purple or dull rose. The tubers are 
comparatively small, only one or two inches in length, and 
vary from round to oblong in shape. 

D. dissecta was discovered growing on limestone ledges of 
mountains fifty miles east from San Luis Potosi. It is a very 
unique species, being scarcely more than two feet high and of 
bushy habit from an almost woody base. Its leaves are bi- 
pinnate, sometimes tripinnate, with numerous divisions only 
one or two lines wide, smooth, dark green and somewhat 
fleshy. The flowers are raised above the foliage on peduncles 
a foot long; they are two or three inches broad with about 
eight mauve-colored rays. All my breaking up of the rocks, 
in whose seams the roots of this plant were hidden, failed to 
bring to view any tubers; doubtless, it is only to be propa- 

ated by seed and by division of the perennial branching base, 
rom which arise the very leafy annual flowering branches. 
Owing to its peculiar habitat this must be a very local species. 

Nabcesas | southward from the boundary slowly and some- 
what carefully, I have as yet only reached the latitude of the 
capital at various points within the states of Mexico, 
Michoacan and Jalisco; hence I have so far met with only 
two of the old species of Dahlia, D. coccinea and D. vari- 
abilis, those earliest known and most varied and combined 
under cultivation. 


Of these D. coccinea has the more northerly and by far 


the most extensive distribution. From the Cordilleras of 
Chihuahua, within 200 miles of the United States Boundary 
— probably much nearer, and possibly within the limits 
of the United States on the Chiricahua Mountains of 
Arizona—it ranges southward through the mountains to Jalisco 
in a purple flowered variety, and was seen again in the 
adjoining state of Michoacan in a yellow variety. On the eastern 
side of the country, also, it was found from the mountains of 
Coahuila to those surrounding the Valley of Mexico, On this 
line the colors shown were scarlet varying through orange to 
lemon yellow. The size of its flowers in the wild state varies 
from two to three or four inches in breadth, and the stature of 
the plant from three to six feet or more. Its habitat has been 
given as “sandy meadows” (probably the alluviums of streams 
was meant), but I have rarely seen it growing except in the 
thin, dry soil of ledges—even in the crevices of bare ledges— 
or (quite commonly) among the broken rocks which form, 
with a little soil, the talus of cliffs, either mountain walls or 
cafion walls. A sight of its bright flowers is cheering to the 
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collector when he is struggling with the difficulties of such 
situations as these. 

D. variabilis was not met with until I had reached the state 
of Mexico. On the sides of ravines among the foot-hills of the 
mountains that rim the Valley of Mexico it was seen in abun- 
dance and perfection, a royal plant, coloring the slopes with its 
profuse purple blooms. Many of the flowers measured five 
inches in breadth. The height of the plants varied from three 
to six or eight feet. Near by, butfarless abundant, D. coccinea 
was growing on the bluffs of streams, the plants here showing 
the largest development. It added interest to these two plants, 
as | admired them, to reflect that it was from this vicinity, quite 
likely, that seed was obtained a little before 1789 to send to the 
Botanic Garden of Madrid, and again in 1804 by Humboldt. 
Amidst the enterprise of the present century it seems incom- 
prehensible that the Spaniard, who admires all things that are 
beautiful, should have been in Mexico 270 years before send- 
ing home plants so striking as these. 

Walking among these wild Dahlias day by day, admiring the 
symmetry of their single flowers and the rich contrasts of 
scarlet and gold displayed by the disc and rays of the one, and 
of purple and gold shown by the other, the aversion which the 
botanist feels for the monstrous forms of flowers produced in 
gardens was intensified in me; and it was with much satisfac- 
tion that I learned afterward thatsingle Dahlias are now receiv- 
ing far more attention among cultivators than double ones. 
As yet, however, it is only the older double sorts that are seen 
in Mexican gardens. 

After improving this large opportunity to study these two 
species in their wild state—and probably these are the two 
most closely related of all which botanists have recognized—I 
marveled at the audacity shown by the late Mr. Shirley Hibberd 
when he declared at the Dahlia Show held at Chiswick last 
autumn that, in his opinion, there was no good ground for ad- 
mitting more than one original species. If he should be able 
to refer D. coccinea to D. variabilis, could he so dispose of 
such extreme species as D. imferialis or D. scapigera, not to 


mention this new D. dissecta ? . : 
Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


Plant Notes. 


Prunus ilicifolia, var. occidentalis. 


THe relegation of the plant to its proper place seems to have 

been attended with some difficulty, and as regards the 
authority for the name under which it first appears there has 
also been more or less question by botanists who have lately 


noticed the species. So far as I know, Mr. W.S. Lyon pub- 
lished the first account of the plant in the Botanical Gazette 
(xi., 202, 333) in 1886, referring it to Prunus occidentalis of 
Nuttall, a name which cannot be found, and very probably 
was never used by Nuttall, and ifat all, as Professor Greene has 
fitly remarked, Nuttall would more likely have used it under 
Cerasus, holding, as he did, the sections of Prunus, as now 
understood, to be separate genera. 

Professor Greene gives the next account of this plant in his 
“Noteson the Botany of Santa CruzIsland” (Bull. Cal. Acad. Sc., 
ii., 7,395, 1887) under Prunus occidentalis, and failing, as others 
have, to find that the name was of Nuttall, properly cites Lyon 
as the authority. 

The next mention is by Mr. T. S. Brandegee in his “ Flora 
of the Santa Barbara Islands” (Proc. Cal. Acad, Sc., ser. 2, i., 
2,209, 1889), where it appears as Prunus ilicifolia, Walp., var. 
occidentalis (Lyon) (=P. occidentalis, Lyon). Professor Sargent 
(GARDEN AND FOREST, ii., 400) approves the disposition of the 
plant in relating it to Prunus ilicifolia, and advises that Mr. 
Brandegee’s name be taken up, although very properly adding 
that occidentalis is nevertheless unfortunate, in view of the 
West Indian species, which bears the same name. Reet 

It appears now, however, that the term occidentalis is no 
longer tenable in its application to this plant, either in the rank 
of species or variety, as, in 1800, Swartz applied it to a West 
Indian species of this genus (‘Fl. Ind. Occ.,” ii., 925), a fact 
which should preclude its further use in the case of our 
California insular variety, and hence leaves this plant without 
a name. 

I have thought best, therefore, to designate this variety as 
Prunus ilicifolia, var. integrifolia. S ‘ ‘ 

The following characterization of this variety is drawn 
chiefly from Professor Greene’s remarks (/. c.) under Prunus 
occidentalis, Lyon : ; 

Leaves evergreen, glossy, three to four inches long, two to 
two and a half inches broad ; mostly ovate-acuminate, rarely 
lanceolate-acuminate, and three inches long by three-fourths 
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of an inch broad, sometimes broadly ovate and abruptly acute, 
with spinose-serrate margins, usually entire or remotely den- 
ticulate. Inflorescence racemose, flowers white. Fruit dark 
red-purple, orbicular, three-fourths of an inch in broadest 
diameter, slightly compressed laterally and with a well-marked 
suture on one side ; pulp thin, sweet, with bitter almond flavor. 
Fifteen to twenty-five feet high, bark rough and dark colored, 
crown compact and well rounded. 

As occurring on Santa Cruz Island it is described as resem- 
bling a large bush with several trunks from the same root; 
while on Santa Rosa a single trunk sometimes reaches a height 
of fifteen feet before branching. Mr. Brandegee mentions a 
large tree near San Francisco with a diameter of more than two 
feet, and that in the Santa Inez Mountains it reaches six inches 
in diameter. 

Professor Greene adds that the narrow-leaved form is only 
occasional, and that the spinose-serrate foliage belongs chiefly 
to young trees. . 

Mr. Lyon (/. c.) states that in parts of Santa Catalina Island 
this tree is characteristic and conspicuous in its beauty, occur- 
ring on the interior mountain ridges at 3,000 feet elevation, as 
well as in the rich valleys and cafions to the water's edge. 
Professor Greene reports it from Santa Cruz Island, where Mr. 
Brandegee examined it, as well also as on Santa Rosa, where 
it is confined to the bottoms of cafions. 


Washington, D. C. George B. Sudworth. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Viola ocellata. 


HIS pretty Violet (Fig. 13, p.55) isclosely related to our 
common eastern Canada Violet (V. Canadensis). It 
is a native of California, where it is found growing under 
the shade of the forests of the coast ranges from the 
northern borders of the state to Monterey. Ithasthe leafy 
stems of its eastern relative, and very much the same habit 
of growth, and the same cordate, pointed, serrate leaves. 
The petals, however, instead of being white faintly tinged 
with violet, as in that species, are more gaily colored. 
The two upper are white on the inner surface and deep 
purple-brown on the outer, while the others are yellow 
veined with purple, the two lateral with a purple spot near 
the base and slightly bearded on the claw. 

Viola ocellata* has been known to botanists for a long 
time. It has not probably, however, been often cultivated, 
although well worth a place in those gardens in which 
plants with pretty and delicate flowers are valued. 


Juglans Vilmoriniana. 


HE tree whose portrait appears in the illustration on 
page 53 was planted as a young seedling by my 
grandfather in his garden at Verriers, near Paris, as a 
memorial of the birth of his oldest son. Nothing is known 
of its origin. It is supposed, however, to be a hybrid 
between the European Walnut and the American Black 
Walnut. Such, at least, was the opinion of the late Dr. 
Engelmann, and his conclusion seems fully sustained by 
an examination of the characters of the tree. The branches 
are more upright than those of the European Walnut. The 
bark of the trunk is grayish, with regular vertical rather 
remote furrows ; that of the two to four-year-old branch- 
lets is dark brown and smooth, the young shoots being 
slightly pubescent near the buds, and the color of Floren- 
tine bronze. The buds are enclosed in brown, somewhat 
fleshy, hairy scales. These characters are almost inter- 
mediate between those of the European and of the Black 
Walnut. The leaves and the fruit are intermediate in char- 
acter, too, between the supposed parents. The leaves of 
Juglans Vilmoriniana are usually composed of five pairs and 
a terminal leaflet, the last being somewhat larger than the 
others. They are ovate, slightly coriaceous, smooth, dark 
green, and remain on the branches until killed by frost. 
On the whole, the leaves resemble those of the English 
Walnut, but with one or two additional pairs of leaflets and 


*Viola ocellata, Torrey & Gray “Fl. N. Am.” i., 142.—Hooker & Arnott, “* Bot. 
Beech,” 325.—Brewer & Watson, “ Bot. Cal.,” i., 56.—Gray, Bot. Gazette, xi., 291. 
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with a slight difference in their shape. The fruit, which is 
not produced every year, and never in large quantities, is 
smooth. The shell of the nut (figured below) is thicker 
and more deeply furrowed than that of the European 
species. The fruit germinates well and produces plants 
resembling the parent. The original tree has grown very 


Fig. 11.—Juglans Vilmoriniana. 


fast, and, although not more than seventy-three or seventy- 
five years old, is now seventy-five to eighty feet high, 
with a trunk-diameter of forty inches three feet from the 
ground. ‘ 

Of the few seedlings which have been raised from this 
tree one is growing beautifully at Segrez, in the Arboretum 
of Monsieur Lavallée, and produces fertile nuts. All the 
seedlings have grown thriftily when planted in deep sandy 
soil mixed with clay. 

Is it to be supposed that the fine tree at Verriers is the 
first-born of its race? So it would appear from the fact 
that no older specimen is known. Is it probable, how- 
ever, that the planter would have selected a tree to com- 
memorate an important event in the family history, and to 
occupy a specially favorable location, unless he had some 
idea of what it would become in time? Were its peculiari- 
ties and value known to him? To this there is no clue. 
It is not, however, customary in France to plant the Euro- 
pean Walnut as an ornamental tree in parks and gardens, 
and it is more probable that this particular tree was planted 
for a Black Walnut and selected from a lot of seedlings as 
being larger and stouter than the rest, a chance cross hav- 
ing caused these conditions. This, perhaps, is the least 
improbable hypothesis of the origin of /. Vi/moriniana. 

M. L. de Vilmorin. 


Paris. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


HOLLYHOCKS.—These noble border plants are attracting 
considerable attention amongst English cultivators. Mr. 
Douglas’ interesting paper upon them, read before the Royal 
Horticultural Society in August last, and noticed in GARDEN 
AND FoREST in September (p. 454), drew public attention to 
them, and a paper on the best varieties by Mr. George Steel 
in this week’s Fournal of Horticulture is certain to do much 
toward creating a reaction in England in favor of the Holly- 
hock as a garden plant. 

Twenty years ago the Hollyhock was as popular as the 
Dahlia is now, and it was not until the appearance of the de- 
structive Fungus (Puccinia malvacearum), which destroyed 
many collections, and appeared to make the cultivation of the 
Hollyhock almost hopeless, that the plants lost favor. A pros- 
pect of overcoming the attacks of this pest by means of va- 
rious simple remedies, such as soot, lime, Condy’s Fluid and 
weak solutions of sulphate of potash, makes it less formidable 
to growers than it was a few years ago, and next year will 
probably see the Hollyhock reinstated among the most pop- 
ular of summer-flowering plants. 

Mr. Steel has been to considerable pains in obtaining, by 
means of a sort of census among Hollyhock fanciers, a return 
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of the best kinds now in cultivation. Altogether he has no less 
than 400 named varieties recorded. Of this number, however, 
only fifty-two are included in his select list, from which I take 
the first dozen, placed in their order of merit as shown by the 
returns : 

Grace Darling (rosy salmon), Robert Ryle (carmine-red), 
Maggie Bain (rosy peach), F. G. Dougall (rosy purple), Le 
Grand (salmon-flesh), John Findlay (vivid crimson), Lord 
Decies (dark crimson), Mrs. G. Steel (peach, shaded rosy 
salmon), Agnes Ryle (yellow, stained carmine), Perfection 
(silvery flesh), Queen of Yellows (bright yellow), Alba superba 
(pure white). 

While many of the florists’ ideal varieties of Hollyhock are 
such as would be admired by the less-exacting horticulturists, 
I may say a word in praise of commonseedling single-flowered 
kinds. In a garden attached to my house there has been for 
the last three years a large clump of a single-flowered, rose- 
colored kind which pushes up annually at least a dozen stems, 
each about seven feet high, and for at least half their length 
clothed with flowers. This clump gets no special treatment, 
yet it grows vigorously and knows nothing of the fatal Puccinia. 
No doubt the highly bred kinds are exceedingly delicate. 
They are all the progeny ofone species, namely, Althea rosea, 
a native of Asia Minor. 

PHRYNIUM VARIEGATUM.—Writing to the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, Mr. Ridley, Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, 
states that this plant, which M. Linden distributed a few years 
ago under the above name, has long been in cultivation in 
Singapore, where it is known as Maranta arundinacea varie- 
It was obtained by M. 
Linden’s collector from the Singapore Botanic Gardens. 

CROSSING CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—I have repeatedly read of the 
production of so-called hybrids from garden Chrysanthemums, 
but I have never yet seen one that could not have originated 
as a seedling sport, uninfluenced by any foreign pollen what- 
ever. I see you have in America also growers who profess to 
be able to cross one variety with another with certainty. | 
wonder how itis done? Can any one take, say, Queen of 
England and Edwin Molyneux, and produce from them a true 
cross, or would not seeds from either produce all kinds of 
variations or sports? Mr. A. Forsyth, who was a great raiser 
and distributer of Chrysanthemums, said, eighteen years ago: 
‘“‘ Permit me, in all sincerity and politeness, to say that hybrid- 
izing the Chrysanthemum is fudge. Take your seed as you 
get it, and with it take your chance of the crossing Nature has 
accomplished for your benefit, but do not suppose that any 
one less gifted than a magician can manipulate the flowers of 
the Chrysanthemum with the certainty that we operate on. the 
flowers of the Geranium and Fuchsia.” There is much talk 
here of “intelligent crossing,” ‘judicious selection of the 
varieties to be operated upon,” etc., but much of it means no 
more than the assurance of the raiser of hybrid Ferns that he 
‘effected a cross by carrying the two kinds of spores mixed in 


—— W. Watson. 

[There is much truth in this criticism, and in many cases 
there is no foundation for the claim that the parentage ofa 
new Chrysanthemum is absolutely known. But this is 
equally true of many other hybrid and cross-bred garden 
plants. And yet it is not safe to assert that there can be 
no assurance of pedigree in given instances, even of cross- 
bred Chrysanthemums. A few American experts make use 
of devices and appliances which seem to reduce the un- 
certainty toa minimum. We hope to give an account of 
the most approved practice in this direction in an early 
number.—Ep. | 


Cultural Department. 
Experiments in Treatment of the Diseases of Plants. 


"PRE reports of experiments made in 1890 in the treatment 
of diseases of plants at the several stations which are 
directed by Professor B. T. Galloway, Chief of Division of 


Vegetable Pathology, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, may not be published until late in the spring of 1891. 
Meanwhile a synopsis of the results of work at the Vineland, 
New Jersey, station may be of immediate interest. 

The experiments made at Vineland were chiefly directed to 
comparing the values of various solutions of copper in their 
use as preventives of fungous disease. If it is learned 
which is the best of these solutions, this one can be recom- 
mended for general adoption. It is probable, however, that 
there is no universal remedy, and yet it is important to know 
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Fig. 12.—The Original Specimen of Juglans Vilmoriniana.—See page 51- 
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definitely the various specifics for the various plant-maladies 
which need to be prevented or cured. Copper is one of these 
specifics. It is more generally antidotal to the Fungi which 
cause injury to plants than any element hitherto tried. In 
France some years ago the discovery was accidentally made 
that sulphate of copper is preventive of many Fungi injurious 
to the Grape. This is verified by repeated experiments in the 
United States, and it is further learned that other preparations 
of copper are also fungicides. For prevention of the mildews 
of the Grapevine I have in 1890 tried with satisfactory results 
the carbonate of copper and the acetate of copper. 

What is known as the Bordeaux Mixture still proves to be 
the most reliable preventive of the Black Rot of the Grape. 

The formula of this mixture has been widely published, and 
should be generally known, yet I have so many letters of in- 
quiry concerning it that it may be well to print the recipe 
again: Take six pounds of copper sulphate, pulverized, and 
dissolve it in sufficient boiling water, and six pounds of un- 
slaked lime, dissolved in cold water. Four gallons of hot 
water is enough to dissolve the sulphate, and six gallons of 
cold water is enough to slake the lime. When the two solu- 
tions have cooled mix them, and dilute this mixture with cold 
water enough to make twenty-five gallons of the liquid in all. 
Mix well, then let the mixture rest for a few minutes, so that 
the coarser particles of lime may settle. Then draw off the 
superincumbent liquid (which will resemble milk of lime) for 
use in the spraying machine. When used in spray this liquid 
should carry with it its chemical contents—that is, the mixture 
must be kept stirred. The treated plant after it is sprayed with 
the mixture should appear as if thinly whitewashed. This 
whitewash after it has dried or “set” will remain on the plant 
pc persistently ; more so on the fuzzy surface of leaves 
than on the smoother skin of the grape. I have seen the Bor- 
deaux Mixture applied in June yet visible on Grape-leaves in 
November. The health of these leaves was thus preserved 
through the season. For protection of the grapes from 
the Black Rot the spraying should be repeated about every 
two weeks, according to the weather. If a heavy rain falls 
soon after a spraying this should be repeated as soon as 
possible. 

The cost of spraying a vineyard is small in comparison to 
the value of a full crop of protected grapes. I can point 
to a vineyard in southern New Jersey of some thousands of 
Concord-vines which, sprayed every ten days, carried a sound 
crop of fruit full twenty pounds to the vine, while adjacent 
vineyards were ruined by the Black Rot. These protected 
grapes were worth to the owner, a wine-maker, fully six cents a 
pound. Thecost of protecting them was about fourcentsa vine. 

The quantity of lime for the Bordeaux Mixture was formerly 
put at four pounds; I suggest six pounds, to be surely on the 
safe side. A surplus of lime can dono harm. If there is not 
enough lime to decompose the copper sulphate the mixture 
will injure the plant. I had last June an instructive experience 
as to this. In the hurry of preparation of sundry casks of 
copper solutions, we carelessly used in making the Bordeaux 
Mixture only four pounds of water-slaked lime. This quantity 
is equivalent to scarcely two pounds of fresh lime—hardly half 
sufficient to neutralize the acid of the copper sylphate. With 
this faulty mixture I sprayed some 400 vines when they were 
inbloom, The next day | saw that on these vines my spraying 
had destroyed all the blossoms and all the foliage! This 
costly lesson disposes me to suggest the prudence of testing 
all mixtures, which may contain matters hurtful to vegetation, 
on a few plants before making a general application. Prepare 
fungicides and insecticides some days previous to the time 
when they are to be used and try them on a small scale until 
sure that they are right. 

There is no danger attending the use of the ammoniacal 
solution of carbonate of copper. The formula for this is: Three 
ounces of the carbonate, two quarts of aqua ammonia (twenty- 
six degrees) and fifty gallons of water. The copper carbonate 
will soon dissolve in the ammonia, after which the solution is 
mixed with the water. 

As a fungicide I used, in 1890, with very encouraging results, 
a solution of two and a half pounds of acetate of copper in 
twenty-five gallons of water. In prevention of potato blight 
and rot this is as good as the Bordeaux Mixture. I cannot 
judge of its efficiency against grape-rot, because that sec- 
tion of the vineyard subjected to the copper acetate was 
stripped of grapes by the Rose-beetles. 

All of the solutions of copper mentioned seem sufficiently 
preventive of Grape-leaf mildews. Here the efficacy of the 
copper is complete. All of the treated vines held their foliage 
green and healthy until frost. The leaves of the vines not 
treated were destroyed by mildew by the last of August. 
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A solution of copper highly recommended by the Delaware 
Experiment Station is, to thoroughly mix in half a pail of water 
one pound of carbonate of copper, to which is added three 
ounces of common glue dissolved in hot water. Then dilute 
to twenty-five gallons. It is reported that this mixture had no 
action on the foliage, was easily prepared, and gave remark- 
able results at a time when the rot was making rapid progress 
in the vineyard where it was used. 

The Delaware Station recommends also the following prep- 
aration: Mix together three ounces of carbonate of copper 
and one pound of pulverized carbonate of ammonia. This mix- 
ture willentirely and quickly dissolve in acouple of quarts of hot 
water, when it can be diluted to fifty gallons. The cost of 
materials for fifty gallons of this mixture is twelve cents. 

As the infection of Black Rot must be prevented, but cannot 
be cured, it is needful that treatment of the vine must begin 
early in the season. In spring, before the buds swell, spray 
the vine thoroughly witha solution of one pound of copper 
sulphate in twenty gallons of water. Then, not later than the 
middle of May, just before the vine blooms, spray with the 
Bordeaux Mixture ; again in ten days, and then at intervals of 
two weeks until about the last of July. The last two or three 
sprayings may be with the carbonate of ammonia and copper 
mixture, in order to avoid the whitewashing of the fruit con- 
ne on late use of Bordeaux Mixture. 

ontrary to the experience of others, I have not succeeded 
in controlling Anthracnose on a variety of Grape-vine pecu- 
liarly afflicted by it with any of the copper solutions. I fail also 
to find any fungicidal value in solutions of sulphate of iron. 

The Pear-leaf blight (Entomosporium) and that of the 
Quince are fully prevented by timely sprayings with Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Of the copper solutions used in the summer of 1890 for pre- 
vention of Potato blight and rot, the Bordeaux Mixture and the 
acetate of copper give decidedly the best results. By spraying 
the Potato-plant every two weeks with either of these solutions 
it will be effectually defended against the Fungus which causes 
the rot. In.very rainy seasonsand in very wet locations it may be 
difficult to keep the Fungus from blighting the Potato-tops. 
Such was thecase with me this last fall. Nevertheless, although 
the tops blighted before maturity, the tubers were saved from 
rot in those sections of the field treated with the Bordeaux 
Mixture and with the acetate. The rest all blighted and rotted 


badly. 
Vineland, N. J. A. W. Pearson. 


Plant-houses for Amateurs.—lI. 


VERY one who is interested in flowers is almost certain, 
as winter approaches, to wish for some proper shelter for 
his plants. If much interested he dreads the long season of 
cold weather, when the plants housed in makeshift quarters 
will require much attention, and make little, and that unsatis- 
factory, growth. Window gardening, even with carefully 
selected plants, entails a vast amount of labor, and there are 
always many plants to which the atmosphere of an ordinary 
house heated with a furnace and lighted with gas or oil is 
fatal. Not every household is willing to adapt its doings to a 
windowful of plants. Usually, where means are at command, 
a greenhouse or aconservatory is soon added to the grounds of 
the village or country dweller who cares for flowers, and many 
times added simply as a fashionable luxury. But the ordinary 
grower of limited means hesitates at the mention of a green- 
house as involving great expense in construction’ and main- 
tenance. This is an erroneous idea; for a plant-house can 
be erected at a very small expense, quite within ordinary 
means. As with most things, the necessary parts are inex- 
pensive, and it is only by the addition of ornaments and fanci- 
ful work—luxuries—that the cost is made formidable. The 
horticultural papers have published article after article on 
small greenhouses, year after year, and yet such houses are 
far from common, while it would seem that a large proportion 
of the owners of gardens would erect such houses and enjoy 
them were the facts clearly understood. : 
My notes probably will add little to the general information, 
but may interest some one else who finds recreation among 
growing things. My small house, which faces north and south 
in one corner of the garden, is not without its faults—like all 
first attempts at building—but proves a good working house 
for my requirements, which are sufficient space, light and 
heat to winter over tender stock, to grow and flower plants 
and bulbs, with a space for propagation and seed pans. It 
also provides “the den,” necessary to most men, where con- 
fusion may reign without the danger of a revolt in the house- 
hold. 
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The house is a span roof with seven-foot ridge eighteen feet 
by eight feet (a width of nine or ten feet would be better, and 
would cost only a trifle more). It is covered with sash for 
fifteen feet and boarded for three feet over the furnace. The 
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do the erecting in two or three days. The side-walls are of 
hemlock renee. by covered with building paper, and faced with 
patent sheathing boards, which answer capitally to keep out 
cold. The heater, pipes, etc., suitable for such a house, ready 


Fig. 13.—Viola ocellata.—See page sr. 


lumber cost within a few cents of twenty-five dollars, the sash 
twenty dollars, the paint, etc., perhaps tive dollars; in all fifty 
dollars for materials. The labor bill will depend somewhat 
on one’s own handiness, or the activity of the builder, who will 


for screwing together, may be had for fifty dollars cash, so 
that an expenditure of $100 to $110 will furnish one with a 
small plain house, quite large enough for an amateur gardener 
who is engaged during the day in other occupation. If larger, 
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the care is apt to become a burden sometimes, and it is much 
better to start with a small house and long for more space, 
than to have so much to water, etc., that pleasure changes to 
disgust. The heater is the article which gives the pause to 
many people desiring a greenhouse; and various arrangements 
are constantly recommended and said to work perfectly. The 
hot-water apparatus, with furnace, pipes and expansion-tank, 
is in general use by florists, and as it is a commercial matter 
with them it may be concluded that what they use is the most 
desirable for the purpose. The first cost is rather more than 
other fixtures, but a base burner gives out heat quite uni- 
formly, will burn with slow combustion a long time without 
attention, and by the pipes a uniform heat is distributed 
through the house. Their fault seems to be that they are 
wasteful in radiating heat from the outer surface, as this is lost 
in the furnace-room. However, the stove can be jacketed and 
water in pipes thus kept hotter. In my case the surplus heat 
tempers an adjacent frame. My house has a single two-inch 
flow and return, and, though not at all air-tight, is rather over- 


heated. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard, 


Cypripedium venustum. 


LTHOUGH by no means a large-flowered species, Cyfri- 

pedium venustum is an object of much attraction during 
the winter months. From December until February, andeven 
later, this pretty Lady’s Slipper will be met with in flower, occu- 
pying a prominent place in the Orchid-house as much on ac- 
count of its beautifully marbled foliage as for its flowers. The 
latter appear generally singly on an erect scape, six to nine 
inches high, but it is not unusual to see two flowers on one 
scape. The white upper sepal is broadly cordate-acute and 
conspicuously striped with bright green, while the much 
smaller lower sepal is pale green, with darker green veins. 
The bearded petals are dark green at the base, with some 
blackish purple spots near the edges, and the apical portion is 
dullish purple, the entire length being traversed with dark 
green veins. The lip reminds one very much of an inverted 
helmet; it is small, yellowish green, but nicely netted with 
dark green veins, and sometimes washed with purple, while 
the basal incurved lobes are of a shining tawny yellow, with 
numerous small spots or warts. Great variation exists among 
the flowers as regards coloring, some forms being much more 
highly colored than others, owing no doubt either to geographi- 
cal or cultural differences. The two varieties known in gar- 
dens as Pardinum and Spectabile are, however, the most 
distinct, and may always be recognized by deep coloring and 
beautiful markings on the lip. 

The discovery of C. venustum is due to the well-known In- 
dian botanist, Dr. Wallich, who met with it in north-eastern 
India, and had plants sent to be cultivated in the botanic gar- 
dens at Calcutta. About 1819 plants were obtained from the 
botanic garden and introduced to England, where it met with 
a favorable reception. Since this time it has been imported in 
quantity on several occasions by enterprising nurserymen, 
whose chief desire, however, is not so much for the typical 
plant as for its more attractive varieties. 

The cultivation of this species is very easy. An interme- 
diate house, with a temperature varying from fifty-five to sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit in winter to sixty to seventy degrees in 
summer, will suit it admirably, with plenty of light. The com- 
post should consist of rough peat and sphagnum moss, and 
during the period of growth water may be given in liberal 
quantities, but at other times must be given sparingly. 

‘ Fohn Weathers. 


Isleworth, London. 


Color in Conifers. 


I? is noticeable that the public interest in- the multiplied 
varieties of conifers has greatly increased within a few 
years past. Especially has this been true in the case of the 
Silver Firs and Spruces. At the present time there is a large 
demand for the light colors of Adies concolor and Picea pun- 
gens to contrast with the darker shades of Adies Nordmanniana 
and similar kinds. Nor is this in any way surprising when we 
consider the striking effects which are produced by grouping 
trees of differing shades of color, which retain their beauty 
throughout the year. To one unfamiliar with these conifers 
it will be a revelation to witness how completely a winter land- 
scape, even in our northern latitude, may be transformed into 
a garden of color. 
ut it is objected that in the case of some of the kinds most 
desirable on account of color, this characteristic is lost as the 
tree attains age. Ata recent discussion before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society the opinion was expressed that 
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Picea pungens would soon lose its popularity, because of the 
unreliability of its color even with the best selected trees. 
The fact was stated that in its home on the mountains the for- 
ests of this Spruce have lost the silvery sheen of young trees, 
This is not the case with Adies concolor, which retains its glis- 
tening gray foliage even to old age. But we must not be 
hasty in our judgment of Picea pungens. In the first place, 
it is to be considered that to a great degree the beauty in color 
and form of many conifers is confined to their youth and mid- 
dle age. Stately specimens of mature‘age are, indeed, mag- 
nificent. But we may well be satisfied if we can secure results*® 
which will continue for twenty-five or perhaps for fifty years. 
And again, I think there are numerous indications that this 
quality of color is to a considerable extent within our control. 
An observer who has visited the forests of northern New Eng- 
land, especially on the coast of Maine, will have noticed the 
fine color of our native White Spruce. It delights in a cool, 
moist climate. The’Balsam Fir is also atits best in such local- 
ities. Ina hot and full exposure these trees lose this distinctive 
coloring. I have had young seedlings of P. Jungens planted in 
a warm, sunny place, which became almost without exception 
of a uniform green. It was very apparent that the position 
was too hot and too sunny and the soil too sandy for them to 
develop the glaucous color. A marked improvement has 
been noticed upon transplanting them to a cooler western 
slope and into a good lodmy soil. So many instances have 
been observed that I think we may lay down the rule that rich 
color depends largely upon culture: It is well known that 
Rivers’ Purple Beech, when it is a large tree, requires feed- 
ing. Left to an impoverished soil its foliage becomes a dull 
bronzy green. But a generous feeding will restore it to its 
early color. The same principle applies to conifers. It is a 
fact that where well-rotted manures have been applied the colors 
have been restored. The secret of the remarkably distinct 
color of some notable trees near Boston is from the fact that 
they have an abundant supply of compost or cow-manure. 
Specimens of P. Jungens twenty-five or thirty feet high are of 
the richest shining silver and show no signs of change. Give 
the tree good treatment and it will retain its beauty for years. 
And it may be added that the luxuriant effect of conifers is 
surprisingly enhanced by a judicious application of fertilizers. 
It is an exploded idea that evergreens will not bear feeding. 
Waban, Mass. William C. Strong. 


Some Useful Acanthads. 


ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM.—-Those who grow a mixed col- 
lection of plants would find this free-flowering species very ser- 
viceable in winter. It is not common in cultivation, though 
known since 1796, when it was introduced from the East Indies. 
It branches freely, but is, nevertheless, of compact habit. The 
opposite leaves of deep green are elliptical, pointed at the ex- 
tremity, and narrowed at the base to a short petiole. The flow- 
ers are borne in short terminal and axillary spikes. The tube 
is narrow and an inch in length; the limb an inch in diameter, 
spreading abruptly, and divided into five oval segments of 
bright blue color. The calyx divisions are white, insignificant, 
and covered by the conspicuous bracts, variegated green and 
white. Blue flowers are nearly always scarce in green- 
houses, and it is, therefore, desirable that a plant which pro- 
duces them abundantly in winter should be known to every 
one. 

PERISTROPHE SPECIOSA.—In a warm greenhouse this plant is 
extremely prolific of its pretty flowers during the winter and 
early spring months. It is a native of the East Indies, and was 
introduced to the notice of gardeners in 1826. The plant is of 
an erect, free-branching character, with opposite, ovate-acumi- 
nate, pale green leaves. The flowers proceed singly or in 
pairs from the axils of the leaves which clothe the little 
branches at the top. The narrow twisted tube is about an 
inch in length, and the limb consists of two broad but 
slightly shorter segments, one of which is thrown backward, 
while the other opposite protrudes or droops slightly. A 
reddish purple color prevails, and the upper segment of the 
limb is spotted with dark purple at the base. It is a very 
attractive plant. Fusticia speciosa, though now considered 
generically erroneous, is a much commoner name for this 
species. 

STROBILANTHES ISOPHYLLUS.—Although deficient of the 
showiness which characterizes the subjects generally grown 
by florists, this plant deserves notice as one worthy of a promi- 
nent place in those private gardens where easy contrasts of 
color give more satisfaction than glaring effects. It was in- 
troduced from Sylhet in 1845. But the nurserymen have never 
given it much attention, and thus the plant is seldom met with 
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in any but botanical gardens. Those who visit such institu- 
tions during its flowering season agree in praising it, and they 
usually note the name with fhe intention of securing a speci- 
men. But the venders of plants seldom keep it, and the 
search for it ends with the first disappointment. It is a plant 
of neat, bushy growth, with dark green lanceolate leaves. The 
bell-shaped flowers are over an inch in length and three- 
fourths of an inch in width at the mouth. They are of a pleas- 
ing lavender shade,,and appear very freely in winter. This 
plant was formerly known as Goldfussia isophylia, and it is 
also occasionally referred to under the generic name, Ruellia, 
an allied genus. 

These three plants can be grown to full perfection very 
readily—a quality which renders them fit subjects for ama- 
teurs—and the directions for the propagation and culture of 
one will suffice for all. It is advisable to propagate annually 
in order to obtain the most decorative specimens. The tips of 
the young branches, in the form of cuttings, root quickly in 
heat at any season of the year. But it is best to propagate in 
spring, so that the plants may have a proper season of growth 
previous to the flowering period. Transfer the plants to pots 
singly when thoroughly rooted ; grow them on in pots until 
the weather becomes sufficiently warm to permitof their being 
hardened off, and plant them in the open garden early in June. 
With a free supply of water during prolonged terms of 
drought they will thrive luxuriantly in ordinary garden soil. 
They must, however, be taken up not later than the latter part 
of August and potted, using a compost of rich loam and leaf- 
mould, with a small percentage of sand. They may remain 
outside, taking care to give them a shady position and plenty 
of water for a few days after potting, until about the middle 
of September, when they should be placed in a cool green- 
house. Increase the temperature of the house gradually as 
the weather grows colder, until it reaches the intermediate 
limit, and maintain a tolerably dry atmosphere when the plants 


are in bloom. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


New Hardy Herbaceous Plants.—Of late some splendid 
novelties in this class of plants of Asiatic origin have been 
added to my collection. Arnebia macrothyrsa much resembles 
A. echioides, but the individual flowers as well as the cluster 
(thyrsus) are much larger, the latter having often a diameter of 
nearly a foot and consisting of some forty golden yellow 
flowers.~ Onosma albo-roseum, a low herb with numerous 
gray, hairy, lanceolate leaves and hundreds of bell-shaped 
flowers, is a very striking plant. The flowers resemble those 
of a Corea or a Brodiea coccinea, and when opening are white, 
changing through every shade of rose and red to become 
finally blood-red. Papaver glaucum is also asplendid novelty, 
bearing numerous large flowers of a dazzling crimson, the 
sepals forming a regular pouch, which only opens in bright 
sunshine. Another Poppy not yet named has numerous com- 
paratively small minium-red flowers, which are remarkable 
because some twenty-five of them are united inan umbel. ZcAi- 
hatchefia isatidea is a plant whose flower-spike rises from a 
rosette of hairy, dark green leaves, and shows a compact spike 
thickly set with numerous purple flowers. Some showy 
species among hardy bulbous plants are growing here, but of 
these I must report when more ample material is before me. 

Baden-Baden. Max Leichtlin. 


Chrysanthemums.—Success with these flowers depends upon 
care given to the stock-plants during winter as much as upon 
after-treatment. It is essential that cuttings should have a 
good constitution to start with. Last year I kept my stock- 
plants in the Violet pit, and was convinced that a light, airy, 
dry and cool place just suited them. This year I am growing 
Carnations in the Violet pit, which requires to be kept at a 
temperature too high for Chrysanthemums. I had perforce to 
prepare fresh quarters, and this I did by partitioning off a part 
of a deep pit and putting a false bottom in it, which I barely 
kept frost-proof. The plants made no growth until I took 
them into the greenhouse about a fortnight ago. I can now 
get good, strong, healthy cuttings, the rest apparently having 
imparted vigor to them. The plants are rooted with a little 
bottom heat, although this is not essential ; but cool air over- 
head is important, so that a drawn or unnatural growth is pre- 
vented. 

Wellesley, Mass. X. D. #f. 

Nematodes Attacking Bouvardias.—Spots of a dead brown are 
developing on the leaves of Bouvardias in the greenhouses 
near New York, and these are followed by a wilting and droop- 
ing of the whole plant. Microscopic examination of these 
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lifeless spots reveals no Fungus, but multitudes of minute 
worms. In one greenhouse examined I observed that the 
white sorts of Bouvardias had escaped entirely, while the pink 
varieties growing with them were badly affected. This may 
be only accidental, that is, not a peculiarity of the varieties, 
but due possibly to the fact that the white sorts came from 
one soil and the pink ones from another. Coleus plants were 
usually associated with the Bouvardias examined. The leaves 
of these were also blotched, and in the browned spots nema- 
todes were abundant. The fact that the Coleus is subject to 
attacks from these eel-worms was stated in GARDEN AND 
FOREST some months ago, but I have not seen the Bouvardia 
mentioned among the list of plants infested by them. 
Rutgers College, Byron D. Halsted. 


Correspondence. , 


Notes from Brookline. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In going through greenhouses attached to old places 
around Boston, itis Soaks to note the large number of tender 
and half-hardy specimens of evergreen plants stored away for 
use in the summer on lawns and in flower-gardens and other 
appropriate places. During a recent visit to the greenhouses 
of J. L. Gardiner, Esq., among plants kept for such purposes I 
noted fine examples of Myrtus Ugni, the variegated Eurya 


_ Faponica latifolia and Coprosma Baueriana, Ficus acuminata, 


together with Grevilleas, and some of the hardier Palms, like 
Phenix reclinata, Livistona humilis and Chamerops excelsa. 
Stored away in pits, or what might be termed sunken green- 
houses, were found plants which are hardy in England and 
the south of Europe, such as Hollies, Japanese Evonymus, 
Caucasus Laurels, Portugal Laurels and Yews. These pits are 
also used for storing Indian Azaleas, Cytisus, Boronias, and 
many other hard-wooded plants. As the conditions of tem- 
perature are nearly uniform, there is very little to excite the 
plants into growth before spring, and for this reason they are 
much better adapted to this purpose than structures above 
ground. It was gratifying to note some uncommon hard- 
wooded plants for the culture of which Mr. Atkinson has a 
well-deserved reputation. Although it is generally conceded 
that Heaths will not endure our dry and torrid summers, yet 
here we find excellent home-propagated and home-grown 
plants of Erica hyemalis, E. Wilmoriana, E. melanthera, and 
the easier grown, yet elegant, Z. gracilis and E. codonoides. 

Special attention has lately been paid to Boronia megastigma, 
which forms an elegant little bush, although it is chietly valued 
on account of the agreeable perfume of the flowers. Lastseason 
Mr. Atkinson planted them out, and for this purpose a number 
were cut back rather severely. They made strong, clean 
growths, far healthier than those kept in pots, and now are 
blooming equally well. 2. heterophylia is probably a little 
more attractive than the preceding, but as it possesses scarcely 
any perfume, it is not so desirable. 

Eriostemons are Australian plants which have been grown 
here many years and deserve more general culture. There 
are several species in gardens, all making neat bushes, and 
flowering freely with ordinary attention in a cool-house during 
winter. The flowers are borne solitary, as in £. duxifolium, 
or in twos or threes in the axils of the leaves, as in £. myro- 
poroides, which is the species here grown. They are pink or 
white in color, with a profusion of stamens and unanthered 
filaments, giving the flowers a tassel-like appearance. These 
plants are grown in a composition of peat and loam in pots, 
well drained. During summer they are placed in a somewhat 
shady place until autumn, when they are removed to one more 
sunny in order to get the growth ripe and buds well set. 

The advent of the beautiful hybrid Hippeastrums several 
years ago has not altogether displaced the humbler, yet lovely, 
Vallotas and Nerines, I noted in a cool-house another and 
uncommon South African bulbous plant, Veltheimia viridi- 
flora, having dense spikes, about one foot high, of small, 
tubular, red, yellow and green flowers. 

The roof of the Water Lily house is covered with some 
interesting and beautiful climbers, two of which are Ameri- 
can plants. The Cherokee Rose is not yet in flower, 
although the buds were visible all over the roof. The roots 
are outside, the plant being trained through the wall. In 
bloom now, also, is Gelsimium sempervirens. This isa lovely, 
sweet-scented climber—the Yellow Jasmine of the South— 
and one which ought to be grown wherever a suitable position 
can be found for it. The flowers are sulphur yellow, funnel- 
shaped, about one inch long and half an inch in diameter, 
borne on short pedicels, two to three in the axils of the leaves, 











and when trained as it should be, it is really beautiful with its 
festoons of flowers. In the tropical plant house was a plant of 
the exceedingly bright and showy /fomea Horsfallia, evi- 
dently grafted on the tubers of some other species, probably 
the Sweet Potato, / Batatas. I. Falapa was a species of 
great interest to the late Dr. Thurber, of Passaic, New Jersey, 
chiefly, I believe, on account of associations. This is a iavele 
plant when grown where it can mature sufficiently early in the 
season to bloom before frost. We planted every spring and 
stored the tubers in the fall, but it seldom bloomed i ntil frost 
came to blight it. Toxicophlea spectabilis | found, and large 
specimens well bloomed are really beautiful. The flowers 
are borne in umbellate corymbs, clear white in color and 
powerfully scented. Here, also, saw some admirable Poin- 
settias. They were very vigorous, some having made growths 
of between five and six feet during the last season, with a 
spread of bracts measuring twelve to nineteen inches in di- 
ameter. The secret of taking vigorous shoots in July and 
August and rooting them without losing any foliage to speak 
of does not seem to have been discovered here. I have seen 
it done, however, and nothing is more striking than a group 
of Poinsettias, the foremost plants of which are not more 
than eighteen inches high, with leaves right down to the pots, 
which are often not more than five inches in diameter, with 
heads of bracts six to eight inches across. 

Among Orchids particularly noteworthy were large specimens 
of Phajus grandifolius, always well done here. This is a 
magnificent plant, the spikes of bloom measuring three feet 
high, and as many as twelve to fifteen in a twelve-inch pot. 
Of the handsome Cattleya Percivaliana there were some fine 
varieties. The deep color of the flowers is conspicuous, and 
especially the orange-yellow of the interior of the labellum. 
There was also a deeply colored form of Lelia autumnalis, 
with good specimens of Cypripedium insigne, Odontoglossum 
Rosii majus and inmany more Orchids. 

Wellesley, Mass. é HG. 


Meetings of Societies. 


The Western New York Horticultural Society.—I. 


HE thirty-sixth annual convention of this body, which 
took place at Rochester last week, was one of the 
largest and most successful ever held, notwithstanding the 
fact that last year was one of very general failure in the 
fruit crop. Mr. S. D. Willard, the first Vice-President of the 
Society, in his annual address alluded to the general disas- 
ter which befel orchards and vineyards, and yet he spoke 
hopefully, and called attention to the fact that fruit-growers 
were more thoroughly equipped to-day than ever to meet 
with the trials which come from bad seasons and the attacks 
of insects and diseases, and he predicted that the era of low 
prices was about to give place to more prosperous times. 
Mr. Willard spoke with feeling of the late President, Mr. 
Patrick Barry, and noticed the death of two or three other 
prominent members of the Society which had occurred 
during the year. Two hundred and eighty subscriptions 
for membership were made, and, although there were no 
prizes offered, an admirable display of fruit, especially 
pears, apples and grapes, was made. The officers ap- 
pointed for the following year were: President, W. C. 
Barry ; Vice-Presidents, S. D. Willard, W. Brown Smith, 
J. S. Woodward and George A. Sweet; Secretary and 
Treasurer, John Hall. 

As usual, the addresses and discussions were practical 
and pointed, and the reports of the various county com- 
mittees were full of instruction. Abstracts of some of the 
more important papers are given below : 

DO VARIETIES RUN OUT? 

This was the subject of a paper by Professor Bailey, which 
we reproduce entire : 

“Few questions have occasioned more discussion than this, 
and few have been so imperfectly answered. At the present 
time there are the most diverse opinions concerning it, but 
with a strong trend toward the negative side; and yet the 
affirmative of the question admits of almost mathematical 
demonstration. 

“If we define our pfopositions we shall see immediately 
that two or three separate questions have been mixed up in 
this discussion. By “ running out” is meant the disappearance 
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of the characteristics of any variety. It does not mean thatthe 
line of succession, the series of generations, actually becomes 
extinct, but that the sum of attributes by which we are able to 
identify the group of individuals has become so modified that 
we no longer recognize it. Running out, therefore, is not 
necessarily deterioration, although the two are commonly 
confounded ; it is simply change, modification. If we say 
that the Peachblow potato, for instance, has run out, we simply 
mean that it has disappeared. It has broken up into many 
forms, perhaps. We cannot say that it has degenerated, for 
degeneracy is a relative term, and a variety or an individual 
which is inferior for one purpose may still be superior for 
some other; and it is probable that there are many different 
grades or kinds of variations in the remnants of the variety, 
some poor, some good. 

“ Again, running out does not mean that the life of the variety 
is necessarily limited in duration. Asa matter of philosophy, 
we are safe in assuming that the duration of any particular 
form of life is prelimited, for there is evidence that species 
have become extinct. Yet, as a matter of practice, the limits 
of the genetic duration of species and varieties in nature con- 
cern us little; and, at any rate, there is no reason to suppose 
that varieties possess necessarily a different limitation from 
species. The presumption is, however, as Dr. Gray long ago 
pointed out,* that the older the variety, that is, the greater the 
number of its generations, the greater must be its chances of 
permanence, because it has become pronounced in its charac- 
ter and has proved its capability to persist. But I propose to 
limit the present discussion to the mere disappearance of 
varietal characteristics by which we lose sight of the variety, 
rather than to extend it to the philosophical question as to 
whether varieties, like individuals, become old and die or wear 
out. 

«My proposition and the proof of it are simply these: Run- 
ning out is the disappearance of varietal characteristics 
through change; all plants vary or change, therefore varie- 
ties must tend to run out. While there can be no doubt of 
this general fact or law, there are still degrees of running out, 
because no two plants vary in the same way or at the same 
rate—that is, as there are diverse kinds of variation so there 
must be diverse kinds of running out. The causes of running 
out are therefore as numerous as the causes of plant varia- 
tion, and they include all such considerations as the influences 
of soils, climates, methods of culture, attacks of fungi and 
insects. It is necessary, however, to distinguish from this the 
disappearance of varieties through mere fashion, which often 
banishes varieties which are in every way well marked. 

“We can divide variation into two general groups, seed va- 
riation and bud variation. Seed variation may be called a pro- 
gressive tendency, because the new forms or variations are 
generally different from their ancestors, and possess a greater 
or less tendency to perpetuate themselves. The seed grower 
is obliged to exercise constant vigilance to keep his stock 
“true.” He knows that, as a rule, stock is more likely to 
remain true on poor soils than on very rich ones, because on 
the latter it tends to sport or “ break” more. Dwarf peassoon 
become half dwarfs upon strong soils, and they possess a ten- 
dency to perpetuate their characteristics. These are instances 
in which soils cause running out. Climate exerts wonderful 
effect upon vegetation. Transfer northwards dwarfs plants 
and induces co-ordinate changes. Dent Corn, taken far north, 
after a time becomes flint, as has been shown by the experi- 
ments of Beal and others. And Beal observes} that in south- 
ern Michigan Dent ‘ears grow shorter, kernels become 
shorter and rounder at the ends.” Some plants possess a 
strong tendency toward variation which appears to be in a 
measure independent of surroundings. The tomato is a good 
example; varieties do not long retain their original characters. 
It is probably impossible. to find in the market to-day the Til- 
den tomato as it was known when the variety first appeared. 
And the Trophy has changed considerably from its original 
self. In short, the very fact that we can improve varieties by 
good culture and that we are enabled to obtain new varieties 
at all, is indubitable proof that varieties run out. Upon this 
fact depends all possibility of advance in the origination of 
varieties, and upon this general law, also, hangs the whole 
framework of evolution. 

“Bud variation comprises all change which comes through 
the agency of grafts, cuttings and tubers. By grafting or cut- 
ting we simply multiply the original plant—we do not take 
offspring from it—and we have every reason to expect, what 
all observation shows, that propagation by buds should give a 


* New York Tribune, Dec. 8th, 1874, Reprinted in the American Yournal of 
Science and Arts, and Sargent’s ‘* Scientific Papers of Asa Gray.” 
t Rep. Mich. Bd. Agr., 1876, 113. 
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less variable result than propagation by seeds. 
are instances in which plants do not come true from cuttin 
or grafts. As a philosophical question, the presumption is 
that varieties propagated by buds wear out sooner than those 
propagated by seeds, for the experiments of Darwin and others 
have shown that the special office of seed propagation is to 
increase the vitality of the species through cross fertilization. 
It must follow, therefore, that in the absence of cross fertiliza- 
tion vitality must be less.* 

“But as a matter of practice we do not need to consider this 
phase of the question, for we are concerned with variation 
rather than with ultimate longevity: And it is also probable 
that any tendency toward weakness through lack of fertiliza- 
tion is fully counterbalanced by protection which such varie- 
ties receive under cultivation. 

“The question comes simply to this: If buds are taken from 
parts which possess stable characteristics they will give stable 
products under similar conditions. But if the buds are taken 
from parts which have been developed into abnormal condi- 
tions, and which tend to vary, they must tend strongly to de- 
part from the parent, especially when the means by which the 
high development was produced and is maintained are re- 
moved. . Bud variation may therefore be said to be indetermi- 
nate. The best example of running out in plants propagated 
by buds is the potato. It is a matter of general observation 
that varieties of potatoes disappear. And Beal} has per- 
formed experiments which show that in eight years varieties 
which gave good crops so far ran out as to produce nothing. 
These varieties were grown in the same garden throughout 
the experiment, but they were constantly shifted over an area 
of from five to eight acres, so that potatoes were not grown 
two seasons upon exactly the same ground. And during the 
time when these potatoes were decreasing in yield the garden 
was each year producing better crops of other kinds, and the 
newer varieties of potatoes did well. In this case it may be 
argued that the plants showed signs of wearing out rather than 
running out by variation, but there is no evidence to show that 
the plants were in any way weaker or less able to perpetuate 
themselves after they had run out than before, for it is proba- 
ble that seed production increased as tuber production de- 
creased. At all events, we cannot determine if the varieties 
wore out, so long as we have no record of their seed produc- 
tion. It seems, rather, that the plants returned to a compara- 
tively tuberless condition. Large Potato-tubers are abnormal 
to begin with, and it is not strange if their characters are tran- 
sitory. 

‘‘ At present I see no reason for supposing that fruits propa- 
gated by buds run out so long as equal conditions of culture 
and soil fertility exist; but if the buds were to be taken from 
parts which are abnormally or unusually developed, as they 
are in the potato, I should expect that we could not long hold 
the offspring to their assumed character. 

‘The conclusion of the whole matter issimply this: Varieties 
grown from seeds tend to vary orrun out. Varieties grown 
from buds tend to remain permanent, or nearly so, unless the 
parts which are propagated possess abnormal, or what we 
might call fictitious or unstable, characters, in which case fur- 
ther variation or running out may be expected.” 


BACTERIA AND GREEN MANURING. 


Professor Caldwell delivered an unusually instructive ad- 
dress on this subject. About four-fifths of any crop plowed 
under is water; one-fiftieth of it, or what would remain after 
burning, is called ash, and the rest is organic matter which 
mostly comes from the air. There are twelve pounds of this 
in every huidred of the crop turned under, and this addition 
to the soil improves it in many ways. In the first place, it 
adds humus, which makes the soil more porous and warmer, 
and is a constant source of carbonic acid, which does good 
work in making soluble the food already in the soil. Besides 
this, it has been clearly demonstrated by recent research that 
organic matter in some kinds of plants contains much nitro- 
gen, the costliest of plant foods, which it has gathered from the 
air. The crops which are known to have this faculty are 
Clover, Peas and other leguminous plants. On the roots of 
these plants are nodules formed by bacteria, and somehow, 
in the formation of these swellings, the free nitrogen of the 
air in the pores of the soil is taken up by the plant. It has 
been proved that Peas or Lupins will grow in sand which is 
entirely free from nitrogenous food of any kind if there is only 
added to the sand a sufficient quantity of the other constitu- 
ents of plant food with some of the bacteria to secure the 
nitrogen. Professor Caldwell concludes as follows : 


And yet there 


* See also Gray, /. c. 
tRep. Mich. Bd. Agr., 1876, 111. 
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“But the bacteria have still another part to play in the prepara- 
tion of green manure in order to convert it into assimilable food 
for the following crop. Green vegetable matter is not food for 
plants. It must first undergo decay, or, to use a less elegant 
phrase, it must rot. Now another set of bacteria come in here 
and carry on this work of decay. They live and multiply in 
the green vegetable matter, and in connection with their life 
and growth this matter is converted into humus. There is still 
another valuable piece of work done by the bacteria besides 
making the humus, which is the conversion of the nitrogen 
into nitric acid, or the very important process of nitrification. 

‘For the best results, then, in green manuring, take for your 
crop some leguminous plant, such as Pea, Bean, Vetch, 
Clover, Lupin, Alsike, or others, and select the one that will 
give you the largest quantity of green matter before the mid- 
dle of August at the latest. Have your soil well drained and 
fertilize it well with phosphate and potash, buying no fertilizer 
that is claimed to contain any nitrogen. For if such a claim is 
made you have to pay more for manure on that account, and 
one of the objects of your green manuring is to get your nitro- 
gen for nothing. Plow the crop in even by the Ist of August 
if you have the ground well covered with a luxuriant growth 
by that time. Avoid plowing it in deep, and, if practicable, 
loosen up the ground before the cool weather sets in. This is 
just the sort of treatment required for putting in a grain crop. 
Soon after this crop is turned in the bacteria will begin their 
arduous labors of humufication and nitrification. 

‘ Finally, let me give anaccountfrom one of the German jour- 


nals of the successful use of green manuring in a vineyard. 


On a German experimental vineyard thirty-five pounds of clo- 
ver-seed (7rifoliim incarnatum) were sown per acre, with 
Thomas’ phosphate added for mineral fertilizer. The roots of 
the plants from a small plat were carefully taken up, and found 
to be well covered with tubercles. The gain in nitrogen was esti- 
mated to be about 118 pounds to the acre. This would have 
required 20,000 to 25,000 pounds of stable manure for the same 
quantity of nitrogen. The whole cost of this crop was about 
126 marks, while the cost of the stable manure to accomplish 
an equal result would have been 200 to 300 marks.” 


DISEASES OF THE GRAPE IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 


A carefully prepared paper on this subject was made by 
David G. Fairchild, of the Department of Vegetable Patholog 
at Washington, What he said in reference to the various mil- 
dews, rots and anthracnose, with their remedies, it is not 
necessary here to repeat. These matters have been already 
treated in this journal. We present, however, some facts in 
reference to a new disease of the grape, which may prove a 
serious matter in our vineyards : 

“About the 1st of September, 1890, complaints reached the De- 
partment from numerous localities through western New York 
of a disease which was threatening the grape in that region. 
Specimens were received from various parties, and, although 
carefully examined, revealed no parasites upon them. Accord- 
ingly, although so late in the season that many of the vine- 
yards had been touched by the frost, an examination was made 
of numerous vines in different localities through the infected 
region, and notes taken of the varying conditions under which 
the disease appeared. From a study of the trouble in October 
the following diagnosis may be made: The leaves first show 
the disease manifesting at the outset irregular, somewhat star- 
like red blotches between the veins, which gradually enlarge 
and run together, at the same time becoming browner until 
they fill up the spaces between the main veins with a deep 
red-brown tissue, giving to the leaf a pronouncedly striped 
appearance. This striped look is quite characteristic and may 
often be seen from a distance of several rods. Upon those 
vines diseased the berries are of an insipid flavor, often intensely 
sour, and drop from their stems in the later stages on the slight- 
est touch. Badly diseased veins may often be distinguished by 
the layer of shriveled berries covering the earth beneath them. 

“The trouble is not entirely confined to cold, heavy soils, 
although apparently worse upon such land, nor is it connected, 
so far as can be ascertained, with the use or absence of any fer- 
tilizers. The shade which is afforded by the foliage of trees and 
by houses, although in one or two cases seeming to afford pro- 
tection, cannot be surely connected with it. Examinations of 
the roots of many diseased and healthy plants, while revealing 
the fact that the young fibrils had almost entirely rotted away 
in the diseased ones and were only partially decayed upon the 
healthy ones, have shown no parasite of a nature adequate to 
cause-the injury. In some respects the disease resembles that 
which lately appeared in California and threatened the grape 
interest of that state, and until one or both are more fully 
worked out must stand in the same general category. 
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. “Comparing it with the descriptions of the French malady 
known as Rougeot, it is found to.possess many points of re- 
semblance, and the eminent French viticulturist Viala, who 
noticed this disease in his recent journey in the United 
States, thought that it was probably the same. In the judg- 
ment of this authority, Rougeot follows as a concomi- 
tant a sudden lowering of the temperature in mid-summer 
when the vines, loaded with fruit, are in full growth, and is 
much more likely to occur upon heavy, ill-drained soils than 
upon light, well-drained land. . Both Viala and Foix recom- 
mend as the surest prevention against its attacks thorough 
underdraining. If the wood has failed to mature, and enough 
bearing wood cannot be secured to furnish good healthy canes, 
the wisest plan will be to prune close to the ground and. raise 
an entirely new growth. : 

“‘ Although considerable time and attention has been paid to 
the class of diseases to which thisnew malady probably belongs, 
the prime cause is not positively known, and until a longer 
time for experimental research is afforded the trouble must 
remain only partially explained.” 


Notes. 


The fifth annual Orchid show of Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley 
will open on the 4th of March at Madison Square Garden. 


An exhibition of Orchids will be held at the nurseries of 
Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, Short Hills, New Jersey, from the 
gth to the 14th of February. 


A German journal reports that a horticultural establishment 
in Brussels has already received ‘‘ much more than $20,000 
from the sale of plants of the recently introduced Cattleya 
Warocqueana.” 


Gartenflora reports that Pachystima Candyi, a rare shrub of 
the southern Alleghany Mountains, is in cultivation in the 
public gardens at Miinden, in Germany, and endures the win- 
ter weather well, although it makes growth very slowly. 


The first greenhouse in Chicago was, says the Prairie 
Farmer, erected by one Samuel Brooks in 1840. It wasa lean- 
to structure about fifty feet long by twelve feet wide. Part of 
the house is yet standing in thatcity. Perhaps the Chicagoans 
will place it on exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


Statistics prove that the horses of England haul on an aver- 
age twice as muchas American horses. This is not due to the 
superiority of English horses, but of English roads. We cannot 
afford to build good roads, it is said, but we are compelled by 
this failure to keep two horses to do the work which should 
be done by one. 


Mr. Frank Hinckley, who recently died at his home in Old 
San Bernardino, first went to California as an engineer, but of 
recent years had been one of the most successful horticul- 
turists in the southern part of the state. It is said that his 
father, in the year 1846, brought to California the first fruit- 
trees ever imported from the east. 


The favorite flower of Mohammed was the Narcissus, prob- 
ably the yellow Daffodil, which grows abundantly all through 
western Asia, and he gave his followers the following coun- 
sel: ‘‘ Whoever has two loaves of bread, let him trade one for 
a blossom of Narcissus; for bread is nourishinent for the body, 
but the Narcissus is food for the soul.” 


It is estimated that by careful cultivation almost one-fourth 
of all the cultivated land in China is made to bear two crops a 
year, while many portions produce three crops. The ut- 
most ingenuity and economy are displayed in the. use of 
manures, even the burnt fire-crackers which are left from the 
frequent festivals being strewn on the fields for the sake of 
their nitrogenous elements. 


A western paper recently described a curious example of 
the natural “in-arching ” of trees in Lawrence County, Illinois. 
The trunks of two Elm-trees, standing about twenty feet apart, 
have met at about the same distance above the ground, where 
they blend into a perfectly symmetrical trunk of large dimen- 


sions. The tree is nearly a hundred feet in height and very 
well developed, and wagons can, of course, easily be driven 
through the great triangle which forms its base. 


Experiments reported by Professor Maynard, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, give renewed testimony of the 
effectiveness of the Bordeaux Mixture as a preventive of mil- 
dew and black rot of the grape. Paris green added to the Bor- 
deaux Mixture, even to the amount ef one pound to 200 gal- 
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lons, did no injury to either leaves or branches of Plum-trees, 
and, in the opinion of Professor Maynard, when used in the 
form of spray it will hold in check the curculio and the de- 
structive black wart. 


The Ministry of Imperial Property in Russia recently issued 
the following edicts : ‘1. Forests shall not be cut throughout, 
but in small portions ata time. 2. When a part of a forest is 
cut the ground shall immediately be cleared of the rubbish 
and fenced in so that no cattle can graze there. 3. Shepherds 
are forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to build fires either in 
the woods or within the limits of a forest in spots that have 
been cleared of trees.” 


At a recent meeting of the Society for Horticulture and 
Botany at Cologne one of the members highly recommended 
cellulose paper as a covering for plants which are left out- 
doors in winter, and especially for Roses. ‘‘ This paper,” says 
a report of his words in Gartenflora, ‘‘has been tried in the 
Public Garden of Cologne, and perfectly resisted the action of 
cold, snow and rain. Plants covered with it have remained 
uninjured in the very coldest winters.” 


In a recently published paper Professor S. Coulter says that 
the forest-area of Indiana has been reduced to 2,000,000 acres, 
about one-tenth of the total extent of the state, although it is 
still the fifth state in the Union as a producer of lumber. In 
Professor Coulter’s belief, the distribution of forest-trees within 
the limited area of Indiana is but little influenced by geological 
differences, the main influences being elevation, the location 
of swamps and the course of rivers and streams. The most 
generally distributed tree of the 106 species that are indigenous 
to the state is Sugar Maple, which is found in every county. 


In an article on plant legends, recently published in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, Dr. Von Langegg says that there is as 
much uncertainty with regard to the true meaning of the Bibli- 
cal “ Lily-of-the-Field” as with regard to that of ‘Rose of 
Sharon.” Many persons have believed it to be T7ulifa Ges- 
neriana, which grows abundantly to the westward of the Sea 
of Genneserath, while others have found it in the yellow Daf- 
fodil, so common in many parts of Palestine. Later travelers 
say thatitis Lilium Chalcedonicum or the red L. Martagon, 
which was formerly called the Byzantine Lily, and is espe- 
cially abundant about Galilee, while still others speak for the 
purple flower of Cynara Scolymus, the wild Artichoke. The 
monks of the middle ages believed the Chalcedony Lily to be 
the true “ Lily-of-the-Field,” and hence introduced it into 
Europe and cultivated it largely, as the typical flower of the 
Virgin, in their convent gardens. 

A correspondent of Gartenflora writes of a recent Chry- 
santhemum exhibition at Leipsic: ‘A well-developed speci- 
men of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy was shown and must have pleased 
every expert. The downy covering was, indeed, not so prom- 
inent as to justify a comparison with a ‘head of curls,’ nev- 
ertheless it was downy. For myself, I am not enthusiastic 
with regard either to this or to the newer Louis Boehmer with 
reddish hairs, which comes from Peter Henderson in New 
York. It is not probable that either will reach commercial im- 
portance, for Mrs. Hardy is a lazy bloomer and so delicate that 
it is of little use for transport.” To this the editors of the 
journal add: ‘‘ We saw Mrs. Hardy at the end of November in 
Charlottenburg, but little of its lauded beauty was descernible ; 
the flowers were not well developed.” From this it appears 
that we have succeeded better with these famous varieties than 
have German horticulturists. 


There is much truth in the following words which we quote 
from an article recently published in the New York 7ribune: 
“Conservatories are much more frequently seen in England 
than in this country. Over here they are seldom met with 
even in houses of decided pretensions, and never, or hardly 
ever, in an ordinary dwelling. In London, however, almost 
every suburban house has its little greenhouse full of 
lovely bloom, opening invariably into the dining-room or 
drawing-room, . . . and it is really a pretty sight, that of a 
liveable English drawing-room, with its air of indescribable 
comfort and its glimpse through the half-opened door of the 
conservatory. . . . Whether it is the climate or the greater 
care taken, or because they are more genuinely loved than in 
this country, flowers certainly seem to thrive better in Eng- 
land, under amateur management, than in America. Wesus- 
pect it is the latter reason. Americans do more for effect than 
the English; their flowers are decorations instead of dearly 
loved companions. These little conservatories, in ordinary 
well-to-do-families, are generally the charge of one of the 
daughters of the house, who daily cares for the delicate plants 
with undeviating regularity.” 
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‘*THERE IS NO APPEAL BEYOND CESAR” 


The Late World-Renowned Dermatologist, 


Si ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Presidentof the Royal Collegeof Surgeons 


Who ever gave a public testimonial, and the 
following is 


Tue Oncy Testimoniac He Ever Gave 


«If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard 
the proposition questioned—it is well alsothat we should 
be familiar with the means by which that purpose may 
be most efficiently attained. 


** We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 
lexion, who had never washed her face with soap all 
her life through ; her means of polishing were, a smear 
of grease or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick 
with rose water. Of course we did not care to look tuu 
closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, for 
soap is the food of the skin. 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the 
displacement of the old cuticle to make way for the 
new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


A Name Engraven on the Memory ofthe 
Oldest Inhabitant 


an article of the nicest and most 


’ 
PEARS SOAP ! 27 or manufacture, and the 


most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
to the skin.’ 


For a Disordered Liver 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BURNETT’s 


— oe - 


Standard ;, —-— ~ Flavoring 


1a 


EXTRA WentRe ct 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 


Josurn Burnetr & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—1 have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market: 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont ‘Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous Puaeng ee 

In answer uiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the past two 
years of my lectures on cookery, ‘I = ee 
a peopares by Joseph Burnett & Co., 
above 


BUSHES ES EXTRACTS are forsale by Grocers 
generally throughout the United 
in many foreign countries. 


t the bstitutes sometimes 
aoe vobtaining 


and 
a H 
fleced, best 


Sara are PTHE B 


BURNETT'S, as 
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“SEEDS. SEEDS. SEEDS 


To our friends who have not already received it, we are ready to mail our 
NEW CATALOGUE OF 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS 


Fom 1691, 


Containing all the Novelties of the Season, {both in 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


JM. THORBURN & Co.,J5 SOHNS! NEWYORK. 
Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 


OS E. Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Ete. 


over tt mCATALOGUE FREE. 
cks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the Urs. 
Novelties and Special 


and best as assorted stocks of 
37 YEARS. 25 CREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


Ess Bites Gaiman © 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Painesville, Ohio. 

THE THERMOSTATIC INGUBATOR 232352 f= 

Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. JAS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York 

C LAS C VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 

importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 


Special Importation for Ros for Rose-house purposes. 
181,133,135 & 137 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


jab Bae my Se nym ag Fully guaranteed. 
‘you wish toknow 
all Seren’ this fone 


For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 


THE = DINGEE & & CONARD co's NEW W GUIDE 


complete, original. ROSES, HARDY 
/TxooK) ea FLOWERS, o cat om ER BULBS, | 44> ER and V 
TABLE SEEDS. 


«, ABOOK. ABOOK 59 HELP | WITH TO HELP | WITH || FLOWERS | rare. 


he ng al 
a a 


FREE, | 


HE DINGEE. & CONARD,CO., WEST CROVE, PA. 


NEW COPPER LABE 


fits — 


3 arrival and satisfaction 


For PLANTS 0 TREES 
mperishable.— Simple 


shentuity I 


ee bee 
Somes 
a = rather vily 
be plant iv ives Ou ‘or ur GARDEN At Au D FARM MA 
JOHNSON & & STOKES, Se Seenienen. 217 & 219 > Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAY 2! GRAPES 


KAAS 
NEW GRAPES ERAT NFREDOMIAN 
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To be published on the First of February next, an American Epition of the 


LINDENIA, 


The “‘Graphic of Orchids,” 


Conducted by F. LINDEN, LUCIEN LINDEN, EM. RODIGAS, and R. A. ROLFE. 
The Colored Plates by the celebrated artists, P. DE PANNEMAEKER, A. GOOSSENS and G. SEVEREYUS. 


A* AMERICAN EDITION of the LENDENIA will be published regularly on ¢he first of each month, and issued in half- 
yearly volumes, each of which will form an album of beautiful portraits, executed in natural colors, of rare, new or popular 


Species or hybrids of Orchids. 


The plates are 14% inches long by 11 inches broad, which will be found a most convenient size 


for use in the Orchid-house or drawing-room. Each monthly number will contain four plates with eight pages of textin English 


only, with Latin diagnosis. 
and R. A. ROLFE. 


cheapest illustrated publication relating to Orchids.” 


The descriptive and cultural notes of the Orchids figured will be given by MM. LINDEN, RoODIGAS 
The horticultural press of every country has pronounced the LINDENIA to be “the highest class and 
The printing and colored plates are executed in the most finished style, 


representing the Orchids illustrated in the most perfect and natural state, both in pseudo-bulbs, leaves and flowers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: Six Months (one half-yearly volume with 24 plates), $6, post-free, payable in advance. 
Application should be made to the publisher, M. LUCIEN LINDEN, 100 Rue Belliard, Brussels (Belgium). 


May also be had at all the principal Libraries. 


52 Years. 1890 


OMONA NURSERIES 


7 Wonderful Basset 
ieffer Japan Golden Fatetend 

Idaho Pea Japan Walnuw 
Mamunoth Chestnuts’ 
y Oranges, and other valuable 

novelties, Fruit and Nut Bea: 
trees in variety. Our usual large stock 
all worthy Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants, &. Shade 
‘Trees, Ornamental Shrubbery, &c. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


wm, FPARRY, FPARRY, N.J. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 


Rare and Choice Native and Foreign varieties. Small 
sizes for transplanting. Larger sizes for H. and Or- 
nament,. Larees stock in America. Low. Send 
for Catalogue. EO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Wis. 


What Advertisers Say 


As indicative of the value of GARDEN AND Forest as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is in- 
vited to the following exfracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 


“ Orders of the bestclass; large buyers and good 
pay.” 
21 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
We have used the advertigin columns of GARDEN 
AND Forest, and the results have been satisfactory. The 
orders received have been of the best class; large buy- 
ers and good pay.—Joun Garpiner & Co. 


“Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 


No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
We find Garpen AND Forest a good—yes, the best— 
advertising medium for horticulturists, because its 
readers are the most intelligent.—F. E. McAtisrer. 


“A Paper with Character.” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Appreciating the character of your paper, we have to- 
day ordered a two-inch advertisement for thirteen times 
(different every week), instead of five times every other 
week as before.—W. Atiez Burrge & Co. 


“A most satisfactory result.” 


New York. 
Contrary to our usual custom, we gave GARDEN AND 
Forest an advertisement some time since, and the re- 
sult has been most satisfactory. Please continue our 
advertisement every week for next year.—VANHORNE, 
Grirren & Co. 


“Secures the best class of buyers.” 
60 & 70 Vesey St., New York. 
By advertising in Garpen AND Forest we have se- 
cured a class of buyers never before reached. We 
shall renew our advertising in your handsome pages 
the coming season.—Prrer Durver & Co. 


“Its High Standard of Excellence attracts a highly 
intelligent class of readers.” 
Fulton, cor. William St., N. Y. 

We feel that from the high standard of excellence 
maintained Hd GarpeN AND Forest it must necessarily 
attract a highly intelligent reading class. As are 
the people we wish to reach, we have used the paver 
from time to time for advertising purposes, with 
good results.—F. W. Devor & Co. 


For terms, etc., address GARDEN AND Forest Pus- 
LisuinG Co., Tribune Building, N. Y. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


Tribune Building, New York. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The la-gest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and:calp, eczema, moles, warts,super- 
fluous hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples .wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, bi " 
barbers’ itech, scars, pittings. powder marks, facial 
development, ete. Consultation Free, at office or by 
letter. 128-) Book on all Skin and ae 
tions and ir Treatment sent (sealed) for 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


IES A specimen number will be forwarded to any one applying to the above address. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
experience, Highly indorsed by the medi- 
profession; unequaled as a ressedy Sox 
head, ae pimples, 
complex ete. Indispens- 
able as a toilet article, and a sure prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


Those flower gardens in Newport are 


planted and kept as taught in our book. The 
plants are hardy; the management easy; 
the result what you see at Newport. 


We put the nominal price of 25 cents on 
the book (‘A Few Flowers Worthy of 
General Culture,” seventh edition) tolimit 


| Price-catalogue of Hardy Plants, Roses, 


Rhododendrons, Japanese Maples, Shrubs, 
Tuberous rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, 


the call for it, and deduct the same from Dahlias, etc., is sent with the book. 


first bill—the book is too costly to give 
out promiscuously. 


The two together constitute a very thor- 
ough school of practical gardening. 


Plans and costs on occasion. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 


ARGE TREES.::::: 


mens of 

large 

size; N Trees, recently transplanted. 

The best varieties of Maples, Beech, Zilms, Mag- 
nolias y , Pines, Thuyas, etc. 
Also 100 V es of Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 
Come and examine the stock, or correspond with me 


SAMUEL C. MOON,Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
OnN. Y. Division of P. R. R., thirty miles from Phila. 


SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Piants. 


DS japan tn 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


Tuberous Begonias 
A SPECIALTY. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


. M, Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 
For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
0 all applican 


Db. M. FERRY 4CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Seedsmen in the 


Cc" RYSANTHEMUM 
AND BEGONIAS. 


Choice Prize Chrysanthemum 


¢ Best in Cultivation. 
,25c.; Mammoth ‘onia Seed, 35c. 


for plant 
list. T. #. SPA’ ; : 


Orange, Zz. J. Box 2000. 
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Parsons & Sons Co. IU peAR. PLANT [TREES IN WINTER 


GLAOSTON We have in in sour 
J aa TRE S| UBS. 
LIMITED. c. MALL FR ; 


ete. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., FR CHRO CTA UE tnd are pigpared led sip orders anytime darby hs 
offer 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO, ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
RochesTeR We Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
Rhododendrons salma tieken eel 


of American grown hardy sorts. 
Divciitee Pi .. A CREAT INVENTION, 
runus © issardai, The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 


on its own roots, exquisite crimson foliage. 


Hardy Azaleas, |"NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


well known for their beauty. : 
Light, Handsome, 
Malus Halleana, Clean, Durable, 


(syn. Parkmani.) Cheap, Unbreakable. 


brought to us by Dr. Hall in 1862; first sent 
out by us in 1865. Its petite buds are bright- 


ee of exceptional beauty, and well F. W., BIRD Re SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


Wholesale Agents: 


cnnmemans R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
FIT ZWATE CIRCULARS AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 
Bary end Postal card. WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 
FITZWATER PEAR CO., Lim’td, H ; 


Send 10 cents for PEAR : H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 


Illuminated Calendar e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BE sss co peewee BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are and beg to solicit a trial order. 
i : GLADIOLI extra choice named sorts, in over 1.500 varieties. 
pi: to gana that paper in cor- : SHOX WHITE 3 (wEW). The best White Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 
respondin i i " strains are the finest in cultivat 
pare sete Pa Pato se IRIS KG@MPFERII, Doubleand Single. Over 500 named varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country. 
= GERMANICA, A very large collection of all the finest sorts. 


IRIS SIBERICA. One of the most showy of all Irises, color 1 Purple. 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 varieties of all the most choice and latest importations from 


wee and other countries. 
My Annual PRICED pert matical is now read e are also very large importers of HY ACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, Etc., commonly pe = 
and mailed free to cw Ze It contains all 


Dutch Bulbs for Fall Plantin and Spring display. In our Herbaceous Grounds we have a lg te 
the leading and most ~~ of HARDY PLANTS, which for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed. c best votock 
of Herbaceous Phioxes extant. 


VEGETABLE, FARM, country and aloo of English growers. Comlogues and Special Pricsensppiaiats 
FLOWSE SEEDS, V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 
Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 


aearly everything else in my line of busi: 
ALFRED go bowl QUEENS, N. ¥. 


37 East 19th Street, New York City. IPOMEA PAN! DU JRATA, 


NEW WERS. OAY-BL00m 

, my 4 == Grows Panny pulbe Lives —y an city, ties in 
ecent ny eee, | my gp The 
flowers hes fragrant. 


RED RIDING- HOOD Paap ae 
poe bmg this popular flower. 


40c. 1 
. ROSCOE FULLER e co., 
Floral Park, N. 


TREES HARDY alo the Best SS EE TRANSOR 
FRUITS in quant 
Juin winnwe se e-! NT RSKRIBS, 


or Street Planting Choice Collection of Native Her- 
baceous Plants. Extra —— n Vines for Graperies. 


Catalogues and full we ake en lication. ORLEANS FRANCE, 
FRED. W. PP ’ 
KELSEY, i4 145 Broadway, New York. Beg to inform their American friends NEW LIST FOR 1890 & 1891 “then be had on application may 


WY. Engraving # Printing G0.) esses KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 


PucTO-ProcessEs. 5 & 7 S. WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. e Catalogue contains 
320-322 Pearl Street, a) ee es ee eS 
TEw ToR= and 2 Years’ Seedlings, most useful for Nurserymen. 





Garden and Forest. 


In taking up this fascinating 


B The A BC of Botany. eels, nae se = 


better than consult the 
which contains ALL 


(American Book Company's) Catalogue, 


A. B. €. THE BEST 


now published. Such well-known educators and B otany Certs 


scientists 7 


3 Bentley, Coulter, Gray, Goodale, Herrick, Hocker, Steele, Wood, 


and Youmans have contributed to the books of this popular and attractive 
list, which will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on application to the 


American Book Company, 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO. 


aa Please mention GarpENn AnD Forest. 


7 TREES, 


ORNAMENTAL} *evencheen.” 


Fruit&NutBearing)#7z 


HEDGING, FLOM ERING SHRUBS and 


is GRAPES, SMALL 


The Wi. A rr Bae saihat a Morrisville, Bueks County, Penna. 


Ts in variety, AS ASPARA us. etc. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of — EXCE on’ Plum Cur- 


culia covenies an s ing with 
anes sina 
ate rap 


VA vAYS Ear a At S99) DE 
Vines and Berry Plants 


soe talogie shawit 


ER Re preventat B y using 
urious inees P c 


00D 1 PIO? 


age 


at 


Address, WM. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 


ARDY BHODOUGIDROND 


—AND— 


AZALEAS, 


The largest and best stock in the world. Sererhe all the 
kinds which have proved hardy in the vicinity of Boston 
originated in this Nursery, and we have a supply of 
many hundred thousands of sturdy healthy plants, and 
true to name. 

Mardy Azaleas, many thousands of the hand- 
somest varieties. 


Picea en lauca, the bluest type, 
hundreds of splemiid soadling plants, 1 i! to 4 feet. 


Picea concolor, 2, 3, 4and 
Catalogues, priced and descriptive, boas 


AnTHONY WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery 


WOKING, ENCLAND. 


The Rhododendrons exhibited at the Centennial at 
Philadelphia were from Anthony Waterer, as are also 
the Rhododendrons and Azaleas in Rotten Row, Hyde 

rk, London. 


WE STRIVE 


TO HOLD 


Old customers of Years Standing 

By supplying only the Best Seeds. 
How we succeed, you can judge 

By sending a trial order now. 

Then you will soon learn 

To rely, year after year, upon 
Burpee’s Warranted Seeds 
Than which there are None Better. 
Suppose you write to-day for 


Burpee's Farm Annual 


Which teils all about them. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE4&CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR 
1891 


Jac Jircdkrotyre ° 
.4 ENGRAVING (CMPANY 


7°93 &-ll/- NEW CHAMBERS st 


PRESSEY’S BROODER 


The Cheapest and thel Best. 


Hammonton Incubators, two sizes, * and G6 « each, 
Langshan fowls and eggs for sale. Circulars free. 


G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N. J. 


SHRUBBY SPIR/AZAS, 


Arizfolia, Thunbergi, Van Houttei, etc. 


ROSES 


CLEMATIS, 


HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 


Spitea Japonica grandiflora, New. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 


PAIN TRoors 


DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of iany other paint, and will last four or five 
times Equally useful for any iron wor 1 ny! ai 
circulars, JOs. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey Ci ity, N. 


hrs GRAMS BERRIES. 


All are Bice illustrated and described in 
Lovett’s ie to Horticulture. Also all 
good old and choice new varieties of Small and 
Orchard Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees and 
can” etc. It isa book of over 80 pages, 
finely ‘printed and copiously illustrated. It 
es the defects and merits, gives prices and 
tells how to pu — prune and culti- 
vate. Mailed free; colored plates toc. 
Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 


J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 


[NuMBER 1 54. 


Soenold, 
Constable K Ca 


INDIA PONGESS, 
CORAHS. 


Spring Designs and Novel 
Effects in Colorings. 


THE FINEST FABRICS MADE OF SILK FOR 
DURABILITY AND WEAR. 


Droadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


OOK-KEEPER AND CLERK WANTED. 
One who has had experience in a Nurse 
ostablishment preferred. Must be steady and 
ef good habits. 


J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 


. C. STRONG 


HAS 


EES AND SHRUBS 


of choicest kinds, including all desirable 
Novelties, and of such quality that they 
do not need advertising. Address atthe 
new P.0., WWABAN, Mass. 


pkts. Flower Seeds, 10e. 5 pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 10c. Full 
All different. 1000: — 
SEEDS ses. Ble PRIZE 


CHIE ALFEST 


PLANTS, CUTTINGS 2 a SEEDS 


InN AMERICA. 
CHAS. W. BUTTERFIELD, "Dollews Falls, Vt. 
pc tl latent? 8 i a 


AMERICAN WOODS. 


A book on woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens 
beautifully prepared so as to 
show transverse, radial and 
tangential views of the grain 
Se fig. a, band c), and with 

ull text. Very valuable for 
school or home. 

PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR STEREOPTICON AND 
MICROSCOPE, and WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS, 
very nice for fancy and business purposes. Send for 


circulars. 
=. BB. ELOVUGHE, 
Lowville, N.Y. 


STANDARD FLOWER POTS. 


We defy all competition in quality of ods, prices 
and shipping B oes vomny Sent for list. = ' 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of America. Via Niagara 
Falls or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
tama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 

SOLID TRAINS between New York and Chicago. 
No change of cars. VESTIBULED LIMITED 
(strictly first-class), without extra charge for fast 
time and So service 

RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


Be SUPERIOR 


RAPID PROCESS OF 





